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part of the world. In clubs of five or more 
subscriptions, $1.00 each, plus $.25 postage 
for Canadian, and $.50 postage for all other 
foreign subsoriptions. Single copies, $.15. 
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MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, par- 
ticularly prose articles of from 300-400 words 
are solicited, Articles of more than 600 words 
cannot be aocepted, Such articles may in- 
clude any subject, except cruel sports or 
captivity, dealing with animals, especially 
those with humane import. Human interest 
and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts 
dealing with oddities of animal life and 
natural history. All items should be accom- 
panied by good illustrations whenever pos- 
sible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depict- 
ing either domestic or wild animals in their 
natural surroundings. Pictures that tell a 
story are most desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. 
We suggest from four to twelve lines. 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly type- 
written, double spaced and each article on 
a separate sheet, 


No manuscript will be acknowledged or 
returned unless accompanied by a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one- 
half cent a word for articles; one dollar and 
up for photographs and drawings; one dollar 
and up for acceptable verse. No remunera- 
tion for material used on Children’s Pages 
except by arrangement. 
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Oe in awhile we read or hear the ignorant remark that the larger humane 
societies in this country are too busy with their investment problems and 
their own sphere of influence ever to consider assisting less fortunate organiza- 
tions. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. All large societies annually receive 
hundreds of visitors from other humane organizations at home and abroad — 
men and women who come to study, sometimes for weeks or even months, or just 
to talk over problems. Also, a large volume of correspondence with colleagues 


all over the country is equally important and often most helpful to our fellow hu- 
manitarians. 


This is not a new policy for our Massachusetts S.P.C.A. From the days 
of our founder, George T. Angell, who personally organized scores of societies 
in this country, to the administration of the late Dr. Francis H. Rowley, who also 
organized new societies and who lectured on humane subjects over the nation, 


through to the present day, cooperation with other societies has always been fore- 
most in mind. 


During the first six months of this year, staff members of our Society have trav- 
eled over 25,000 miles in 18 states to assist local societies, and it should be said 
to the local organizations’ credit that wherever possible they have met the travel- 
ing expenses, but the skill and time of our staff have been donated as a token of 
our interest in our fellow humanitarians. 


Veterinary — Livestock — Wild-Life — Education — Public Relations — 
Agents — Shelter Construction — Legislation — and countless other problems 
have been met and solved by our eminently-qualified staff members. Let there 
be no misunderstanding that this service is in competition with national efforts. 
The American Humane Association does what it can with the funds available, 
and our Society’s interest has merely been a continuation of a long-standing policy. 


It is one we plan to continue whenever our funds and time permit because 
a healthy and strong humane movement is indeed the goal of our Massachusetts 
Societies. 
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Unexpected Guest 


By Annie L. Cottrell 


WO friends were expected for the 

holiday, so I worked late for several 
evenings to finish upholstering a chair 
I had started. They arrived on Wednes- 
day and we chatted for awhile before 
going out to dinner. When we returned 
home it was raining very hard. Much 
to our surprise, a wet English setter, 
whom I had never seen before, greeted 
us like long-lost friends and pushed 
right into the enclosed breezeway with 
us. 


One of my guests said, “You aren't go- 
ing to let her in, are you?” No question 
about it, she was the first one in. After 
a light meal, she made a bee-line for 
the newly upholstered chair, with me 
after her. I managed to catch her just 
in time, so she chose the sofa as next- 
best. She was evidently exhausted as 
she didn’t move for hours. We let her 
out when the rain was over, thinking 
that she would go home, but she came 
back to spend the night on the couch. 


Next day two local radio programs 
made announcements, giving her des- 
cription and two people called, disap- 
pointed that she wasn't their dog. We 
were going out for dinner that day and 
there was no way of getting food for 
her, so there was nothing to do but bring 
her half of my turkey dinner which, 
needless to say, she enjoyed thoroughly. 


That evening she wanted attention, 
so she either sat with her head in my 
lap or tried to climb in the chair with 
me—her long legs reaching over the arms. 
Finally, she settled down. 


The next morning, as soon as she 
heard me moving around, she talked to 
me and was delighted when I opened 
my door. She tore around the house 
with rugs going in all directions. I let 
her out—back she came. While I was 
making the bed, she landed right in the 
middle of it on all fours—she certainly 
was back to normal that day! 


Since I had to go to work I took her 
along in case someone called. Upon 
arrival she inspected every room, then 
sat down by a French window to look 
out. In two seconds, two children burst 
in saying, “That's our dog!” Quite a 
coincidence—there was no school that 
day and, passing by the window, they 
just happened to see the dog sitting 
there. They had not heard any of the 
radio announcements. 


More Cat 


By Kate 


UR cat is a puzzle enthusiast. With 
an “I’ve got nine lives to do it in 
determination,” plus his natural curiosity 
to see it work, he tries and tries to solve 
his puzzle. As Pepper attempts to fit 
the pieces together he contorts himself 
into all sorts of shapes; an animated 
replica of a Chinese brain teaser. A 
puzzle of cubes of odd shapes and sizes 
that supposedly fit together, but never 
do. Something always sticks out queerly 
or is left over. So it is with Pepper. 

Try as he will to fit himself onto our 
laps there is just more cat than lap. He 
“scrouges” himself into a ball. That is 
most uncomfortable so he stretches out 
a leg or two; just as they slither over the 
side, he loses his balance. Again he 
curls up, looking at us with question 
marks in every line of his body. This 
time his head comes out and dangles 
overboard at a seasick pitch. It is not 
bad for a few moments, but shortly out 
shoot his legs again, swinging over the 
brink on the other side. There he lies 
teetering, eyes closed, but certainly not 
asleep. 

Pepper endures this pose to the break- 
ing point—his or ours. Endurance at an 
end, he tries lying lengthwise with his 
head on the available chest and assorted 


than Lap 


St. Jean 


feet and tail fitted in where they will. 
This is a little better, but not the re- 
membered soft haven of kittenhood. Then 
he fit. The parts of the puzzle went 
together with none left over and he 
slept in peace and comfort. 

What has happened? Why can’t he 
work out his puzzle anymore? Some- 
thing that a: like many a mortal 
cares not to admit. He grew up. His 
delusion is not one of grandeur, of one 
of smallness. Somehow or other, he 
cannot get his external proportions 
straight. In the mirror of his mind there 
stands reflected a small, small cat. 

Whether it be a lap he tries fitting 
himself on or the clothes basket he oc- 
casionally crawls into, it’s always the 
same—just too much cat. 

But, a small cat he will be, to himself, 
to the end of his days. It is most un- 
likely Pepper will ever outgrow his de- 
lusion, nor can we do anything to cure 
him. Instead, we will spread and 


stretch and shift and try to hold on to 
the parts of Pepper protruding from our 
laps. But the years may bring a change 
to us which means for Pepper that his 
puzzle will fit again. 

Someday, it is very possible, there will 
be more lap than cat! 


—Photo, Louis Van der Meid 


“Gee whizz! | used to fit in this basket all right. What's happened?” 
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“Bimbo.” | 


By N. S. Langdon 


HE comforts of a good home, kind 

treatment and ample rations satisfy 
most dogs, but not Bimbo. He craved 
excitement and since his everyday home 
life provided none, he deserted it and 
took up his abode at Fire Station No. 7, 
Twenty-third Street and Elm Avenue, 
Long Beach, California. 


Because Bimbo showed such a marked 
preference for the Fire Station, his owner 
told the fireman they could keep him. 
Fire Chief Frank Sandeman debated the 
matter carefully. He was loath to ac- 
cept the gift lest, in the hazardous busi- 
ness of fire-fighting, Bimbo might get 
hurt. But finally, under pressure from 
the firemen who agreed to take care of 
him, the Chief decided to make the little 
Scottie a bonafide member of the Fire 
Department at Station No. 7. 


It is amazing how quickly Bimbo 
learned that a four-bell alarm meant a 
hurry-up dash to a fire and how, in- 
stinctively, he found a place for himself 
on the big ladder truck. No one could 
fool him either for he could tell the 
difference between a genuine four-bell 
alarm and mere test alarms. ’ 


Whenever the four-bell alarm sounds 
off no two-legged fireman gets there 
faster than does the four-legged one. He 
sails into his place on the front seat of 
the ladder truck between the Captain 
and the engineer. After roaring along 
for a few blocks, Bimbo jumps over the 
back of the seat to ride with the boys in 
the rear, as if to say, 


“I'm taking orders, too.” 
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Bimbo surveys the situation from atop one of his beloved fire trucks. 


Bimbo knows his place at the Station, 
also. He sleeps in a box in the firehouse 
kitchen—sleeps, that is, unless there is 
too much clanging of bells. When these 
alarms sound off there is no more shut- 
eye for Bimbo. He is up and away with 
the firemen. 


His “up-and-awayness” is an inherit- 
ance from his ancestors who continuall 
scooted and scrambled over the wc 
terrain of Scotland. He still continues 
to “gang his ain gait” as the Scottish 
people would express it and is most valu- 
able in ridding the station of rats and 
mice. 


A Scottish terrier is never a coward 
for he has the pluck of his ancestors and 
psy courage far out of proportion 
to his size. When he has occasion to 
make a biting remark to a dog four times 
his size, he means every word of it and 
stands ready to back it up. 


Native Scottish terriers were either 
dark blue-gray or a tan resembling the 
Scotsman’s porridge. The color of to- 
day’s Scottie is pure black, although 
some champions have been wheat 
colored. The Scottie is not a handsome 
dog as dogs go. In fact he is quite the 
opposite in the opinion of one of the 
fireman, who said, 


“Bimbo is so homely, he’s cute.” 


Nevertheless, the Scotties are favorite 
models for artists because their ears alone 
are more expressive than the faces of 
many humans. 


You who own a Scottish terrier know 
it to be an alert, tireless and courageous 
little dog, unsurpassed in these qualities 
by any other breed. If not an owner, 
its intelligence and loyalty will surprise 
and delight you if you should be fortu- 
nate enough to own one eventually. Its 
pronounced personality will intrigue you. 
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Stubborn Mule 


i eg old phrase, “stubborn as a mule,” not always intended 
in a complimentary vein, might well be modified to “de- 
termined as a mule.” It would be more fitting to this sturdy 
four-legged friend. 

Actually, the mule has been much maligned in its time. 
So much so, in fact, that its virtues have often been overlooked. 

It is frequently stubborn, of course, but it is more often 
filled with a determination to do the job at hand. In this 
respect, it is more determined than most animals when put 
to similar tasks. 

The hardihood of the mule has never been better illustrated 
than in war-time, where it has generally displayed itself as 
much better fitten to sadaieul sold, rain, snow, hunger 
and privation than the horse. 

Reports by American artillery batteries to this effect were 
frequent during the last war. Where horses and mules had 
been exposed to the same conditions, the horses were general- 
ly sent to the rear as unfit for further front-line service. The 
mules, on the other hand, were again ready for combat duty 
after a few days’ rest. 

For some years, the Georgia and Missouri mule were face- 
tiously credited by the people of the “Cracker” and “Show 
Me” states with having won the first World War. The debates 
continued until the second war made them forget past rivalries. 

It may be a surprise to Georgians and Missourians, alike, 
that they can no longer contend for leadership in this regard. 
Texas now leads all the states in the number of mules on Lone 
Star grazing lands. 

It is not surprising, though, in a country that now travels on 
wheels and farms with tractors that the number of United 
States mules is decreasing. An official count shows that there 
are only about 3, 500 000 left to carry on their tradition. 
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Remembered 


By Robert Sparks Walker 


EVENTEEN years ago a little girl was given a baby 

turtle no larger than a fifty-cent piece. Some sixteen 
years later, that same turtle had attained a length of over 
one foot and a shoulder breadth of comparative size. And 
he had simply worked his way into the heart of every member 
of the little girl’s family. 


Promptly on his arrival, Toby was given the freedom of 
the house, which he accepted. He was also presented the 
use of a lily pool in the front yard not over six feet from 
the sidewalk. He lived in the busy part of the city where 
automobiles, street cars and trucks were constantly passing. 
Toby associated constantly with his new owner, except when 
winter came, and he told her good-bye until spring. At first, 
he chose to creep to the bottom of the lily pool and sleep 
until springtime, but of late years, he simply walked into a 
dark closet, saying by his act, “Excuse me, friends, I will see 
you a little later!” 


When Toby grew to turtlehood, it was not surprising that 
he became addicted to wanderlust, and persisted in ne 
long strolls all alone along the busy streets. His owner foun 
it a fine plan to print his name and telephone number in crayon 
on Toby’s back. This always kept i informed as to his 
wanderings, except on about two adventures annually. On 
these adventures, Toby would stroll away and never be seen 
or heard of from one to two weeks, and after his owner had 
worried over his absence and about abandoned hope of ever 
seeing him again, she would be thrilled on looking up the 
street to see old Toby waddling slowly along the sidewalk. 
Now, she would hide to see if he would quickly recognize his 
home, and he never failed to walk right in and as he halted 
and his admiring owner looked into his face, he seemed to 
say, “Well, I've surely had a fine trip, but believe me, the 
best of a journey is getting back home!” 


Where he had been on these long journeys, nobody ever 
knew. Neighbors from half a mile around knew him, and 
searching parties were never able to find him, but Toby al- 
ways managed to show up, bringing joy over the return of 


the prodigal adopted son. 


Living as a close neighbor of Toby’s, I sometimes paid him 
a visit. On my first call, the spring morning was chilly and 
Toby did not like cold weather at all. While I sat in the 
parlor and chatted with his heroine, he waddled restlessly 
about until she threw an army blanket about his body, letting 
his head protrude. This so pleased Toby that while we sat 
and chatted for an hour, he remained quiet at our feet, be- 
having as if he were as deeply interested in our subjects of 
conversation as we were. He was interesting that I decided to 
run down his ancestry. I discovered that he was born in a 
bayou in Louisiana, and that he had been brought north while 
still very young. 


That an animal as low in stature as a turtle is able to meander 
about the sidewalks and streets of a busy city for seventeen 
years without getting lost, and escaping the crushing wheels 
of traffic is little short of being a miracle. 
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Db” you ever move into a perfectly strange neighborhood, 
where the neighbors nodded pleasantly but indifferent- 
ly, and made no move to call or get ae I did just 
that, several years ago, when I married and said good-bye 
to the old home where I was born. The neighbors there were 
almost like members of my family, for I had practically grown 
up with them, and I was poorly prepared for the strangeness 
of a new home and new neighbors. 


The first few months, I suffered acute pangs of loneliness. 
I missed the over-the-hedge chats with the next door neigh- 
bors, which are such an essential and enjoyable part of a house- 
wife’s life. All housework and no neighboring makes Jill a 
dull girl, indeed. When my husband returned home from 
work, he must sometimes have wondered at my almost hys- 
terical welcome. I was so glad to have someone to talk to, 
after eight hours of solitary confinement. 


Then, one day, a freckle-faced, blond cocker puppy came 
to our house to live, and thereafter, there was never a dull 
moment for the Munsons. We bought dog books and studied 
them; we made the acquaintance of the local veterinarian; we 
scoured the town for a rubber mouse and rubber ball. We 
joined the Loyal Order of Dog Owners and discussed symptoms 
and methods enthusiastically, and bragged vociferously about 
“that smart dog of ours” to non-dog-owners, until they yawned 
in our faces. 


We threw aside dignity and the inhibitions of our accumu- 
lated years and frolicked with the puppy around the house. 
Then we grew bolder and gamboled on the lawn, as we de- 
cided that our indifferent neighbors probably wouldn't notice 
us, anyway. We didn’t know the ways of people and dogs, 
but soon we discovered that we possessed a new magic trick 
to win friends and influence neighbors. The magic trick, of 
course, was our furry bundle from Dog Heaven. The children 
came first, in two's and three’s begging to play with the puppy, 
who gave them a riotous and friendly welcome, and mothers 
along the street were soon besieged with pleas, “Mother, may 
we go over to Boo’s house?” 


It wasn't long before mothers and fathers, and even a grand- 
ma and grandpa or two, followed the procession to Boo’s 
house, and the ice was broken. I was having so much fun 
with the puppy that I had forgotten to be lonesome, and one 
day I suddenly and happily realized that I was no longer an 
isolationist. The new neighbors were like old friends, and we 
chatted cheerfully over our wash lines and gardens, swapped 
recipes and ideas and discovered mutual interests, while the 
dog frolicked merrily around us, always ready for fun and 
friendship. 


People and dogs belong together. I am a happier woman 
since I discovered that fact of life. 


We were lonesome in a strange neighborhood, 
until Boo came to live with us. Then we joined 
the Loyal Order of Dog Owners and became 
acquainted with our neighbors. 
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Trusting Wildlife 
By Hallie Downing 


VER a period of years at our 

mountain cabin, we came to know 
a doe, whom we named, Sweetheart. 
She would come to a low gentle call to 
eat from our hands. She seemed to un- 
derstand when we would say “raisin 
bread,” more than any other food, al- 
though she was very fond of vegetable 
and fruit peelings and melons. 


One quiet day, when I was all alone 
up there, I heard a little clink. On look- 
ing around, I saw Sweetheart at the tree 
stump beside our patio, eating our of- 
fering to her. When finished, much to 
my amazement, she lay down right there 
across the pathway and took a nap. This 
was unheard of when I told it to the 
neighbors. 


Each year, Sweetheart greets us with 
her twin fawns. There have been many. 
Some are known to us by special mark- 
ings and we call them Sweetheart’s 
daughters. They in turn grow up and 
bring their offspring to our feeding 
stump. We keep a salt-lick for the 
deer. We also feed them cow-mash, 
which is a mixture of ground alfalfa and 
other grains. 


The Dog Sang, Too 


By Rolland B. Moore 


i im funniest thing I ever saw or 
heard happened one Sunday morn- 
ing at church service. A little bo 
sneaked his dog into church and rae 4 
a back seat. The minister announced 
the number of the hymn to be sung, 
then raised both arms for the congrega- 
tion to rise. 


The choir stood up, the organist 
played the opening, then the congrega- 
tion and choir opened up—and so did 
the dog. “Yow-o00-yow-o000,” the dog 
went, raising and lowering his voice with 
the music. People all over the church 
began craning their necks, looking back, 
then they began laughing. 

The members of the choir stopped, bit 
their lips to keep from laughing. The 
organist stopped playing and the dog 
stopped, too. An usher tip-toed down 
the aisle—boy and his dog were ushered 
outside. The dog had learned at his 
home, when the family had a song-fest 
after supper, that he was permitted to 
sing with the family, so why not in 
church? 
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Puppy Problems 


By Farley Manning 


A HEALTHY dog, like a healthy 
person is well nourished, not fat— 
but a healthy young puppy, like any 
other healthy infant, should be definitely 
chubby, roly-poly, on the fat side. 


The puppy can’t produce bone and 
substance if he doesn’t have something 
to produce it with and that does not 
mean only daily nutriment, but an accu- 
mulation of flesh on his ribs. 


Even dogs of the smallest design, as 
miniature as the Chihuahua, should have 
bone and substance; one may weigh no 
more than two or three pounds, but it 
should nevertheless be “all dog.” And 
the same is true of the streamlined ca- 
nine models, the various-sized and vari- 
ous-coated members of the general grey- 
hound family. None should look gaunt, 
hollow-cheeked and ewe-necked or be 
washboard-ribbed. And whatever will 
be their final size and silhouette at ma- 
turity, while dogs are still young puppies, 
they should be plump. 


There need be no fear that a puppy 
will eat so much it will grow oversize. 
While it is true that a starveling puppy 
will be stunted, the same as an always- 
undernourished child, a well-fed puppy 
will grow as tall at the shoulder but no 
taller than is dictated by the physical 
history of its ancestors. 


It is usually puppies of the toy breeds 
who may be underfed because of an 
owner's fear that the pup will grow too 
big. The fear is groundless. The easiest 
rule for a novice owner to follow as to 
what to feed the first puppy that has 
come to a household, is to remember that 
in every important respect a puppy is 
almost identical with an infant child. 


Both need milk regularly at least until 
their second teeth are fully grown. The 
best grade commercial dog foods are 
fine for the puppy, but the prepared 
baby foods are also good items of a 
puppy's diet. Sweets, spices, and an 
overabundance of tidbits are good for 
neither. 


Each should be fed regularly; the 
puppy as much as it will readily eat, 
four times a day, up to a least age four 


months, and three times a day until after 
six months, but not between meals. 


When it comes to naming your puppy, 
remember that a dog’s name is as im- 
portant to him as a man’s is to a man. 
It becomes a part of its owner's per- 
sonality in the bearer’s own mind. And 
a dog’s name can be equally important 
to the dog’s owner, because the name, 
properly used, is the easiest and usually 
most effective way of keeping a dog 
under control at all times it is within 
sound of its master’s or mistress’ voice. 


A puppy can be hardly too young to 
be taught its name so its sense of identi- 
fication is immediate and absolute and 
the puppy will respond instantly on hear- 
ing it. Many experienced dog breeders 
teach each puppy its name before it has 
been weaned. 


The easiest way to do that is to as- 
sociate the name in the puppy's mind 
with its favorite food. A spoonful of 
milk in a saucer, or a bit of dog food 
is a proper supplement to the mother’s 
milk as soon as the puppy shows signs 
of beginning to teeth, and if the puppy 
is called by name when it is picked from 
the nest and again and again while it 
is placed before the food, and then 
praised by name after it has eaten, he 
will soon learn to come when he is called. 


Because the sense of identification does 
become absolute, it is never a good 
thing to attempt to change a dog’s nanie 
after he has learned one is his. Some- 
times it is impossible. In any case, it 
is confusing to the dog and the practical 
usefulness of the name is damaged if 
not destroyed. 


Choice of name deserves considerable 
thought. It should be short—no more 
than one or two syllables is best—and 
one that the dog’s owner can pronounce 
distinctly, and both in a tone of warm 
affection or sharply as occasion demands. 


Pronounced sharply it can jerk a dog 
out of danger or make him stop instantly 
doing something he shouldn't do. An- 
other tone of voice makes its use a re- 
ward he prizes above all other things. 
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T the People’s Dispensary for Sick 

Animals, in London, England, there 
is displayed what is possibly the only 
book of its kind in the world—The Ani- 
mals’ Roll of Honour. 


A handsome morocco bound volume, 
its smooth vellum pages contain the 
names of upwards of a hundred animals 
and birds—dogs, cats, horses and pigeons 
—“directly responsible for saving human 
life or who have in other ways, by their 
courage, loyalty and sagacity, been of 
outstanding service to humans.” 


In exquisite copper-plate handwriting 
are inscribed the citations of the deeds 
that have earned these winged or four- 
footed heroes their places in the Roll 
of Honour. 


Prominent among the former is the 
name of “G. I. Joe,” American . War 
pigeon, No. USA 43 SC 6390, who is 
credited with saving the lives of at least 
one hundred Allied soldiers by arriving 
with a message at an Allied airfield just 
in time to prevent a bomber taking off 
to bomb a strong German position at 
Colvi Vecchia, in Italy, which a few 
hours before had been captured by Al- 
lied troops. “G. I. Joe” had flown twenty 
miles in twenty minutes to deliver the 
message. He was awarded the Dickin 
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Roll Hono 


By Anthony Grale 


Medal, the animals’ equivalent to the 
British Victoria Cross. 

Another citation tells of “Gracie,” a 
brewer's dray horse who, when her driver 
was seized with a stroke and lost control 
of his vehicle, took matters into her own 
hands, or perhaps one should say, hooves, 
and guided her heavily laden vehicle 
through over a mile of traffic-congested 
streets to her stables. This horse cor- 
rectly observed three sets of traffic lights 
en route, thereby preventing a possible 
collision with fast moving traffic. On 
arrival at the stable, the entrance being 
through a low archway, to go under 
which the drivers had to dismount, 
“Gracie” made no attempt to draw her 
vehicle beneath it but halted, whinnied 
and stamped her feet until the stablemen 
came out to see what was happening. 

“Rusty,” a spaniel, is credited by her 
owner's doctor with enabling a nine-year- 
old girl, bed-ridden and crippled from 
infancy, to regain the use of her limbs. 
This dog spent hours, patiently pacing 
up and down the bedroom with his little 
mistress supporting herself by placing 
one hand on his head. This child, it is 
said, now walks quite normally. 

“Jock,” a Kenya police dog, won a sil- 
ver medal for courage and devotion to 
duty by hanging onto a Mau-Mau 


raider, despite seven sword wounds, 
necessitating thirty-six stitches, inflicted 
upon him. 

“Betty,” an Alsatian, dragged her deaf 
master to safety behind a sandbagged 
doorway a few seconds before an anti- . 
aircraft shell fell and exploded within a 
few yards of them. “Rudiger-von- 
Stoer,” a tiny dachshund, fought off a 
mad bull which had knocked down and 
was goring an elderly friend of her 
owner. Another dog dragged a child 
out of a blazing room just in time to save 
her life. 

And so it goes on, page after page, 
an astounding record of animal courage, 
devotion aa sagacity. Some fifty of 
the animals whose names are recorded 
won the Dickin Medal for War Service, 
carrying vital messages through hea 
buildings. 

No wonder on the fly-leaf of this 
amazing book there is inscribed the fol- 
lowing: 

“Throughout the ages, Man has bene- 
fited from the labour, sagacity and de- 
votion of his animals. In countless ways, 
they have, after their fashion, served him 
well and faithfully. Our obligation to 
the animal world is a moral, not a merely 
sentimental one.” 
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Plug your dog's ears with a small wad of cotton before bathing him. Fido won't 
object. It keeps soapy water from trickling inside his ears and causing him to jump or 
leap out of the water so that he can shake his head. 


Skim off the top layer of suds from the tub. They‘re thick and latherlike. Make a collar 

or ruff of soapsuds around the dog’s neck. This will keep any possible fleas from leaping 

forward. It’s another means of keeping your dog calm and peaceful during his bath so that 
he'll enjoy it. 


HIS cry bursts forth several times a 

year from dog owners everywhere. 
The problem is always the same—how 
can you get Fido clean in the quickest 
and most convenient way possible. 
Whether it’s spring or fall, winter or 
summer, your dog is very likely to col- 
lect a liberal amount of dirt. The type 
may vary according to the season—but 
whether it’s coal dust or mud, dirt is 
dirt. The best way to cope with any 
dirt is with soap and water. And when 
it comes to dog-washing, by all means 
do it pleasantly because the mood of 
the washer always influences the pet's 
response. 


Prepare for B-day carefully. If it’s 
a cold weather bath day, choose a warm, 
draft-free room and make sure the dog 
is kept warm and dry for at least an 
hour after the bath is over. The bath- 
room is an ideal place for Fido’s indoor 
bath. In warm weather, outdoors is 
the best spot for a suds-down. 


Use a large galvanized tub for a big 
dog or a full-sized pail for a smaller pet. 
Assemble a brush, some cotton, a sponge, 
soap, towels—and plenty of newspaper 
to catch the splashes. You may find that 
it’s easier to make a thick soap solution 
and put it in a syrup bottle so that you'll 
be able to apply the suds where you want 
them in a jiffy. 

Tuck wads of cotton into the dog's 
ears before you start the sudsing pro- 
cess. This prevents water from trickling 
inside the ears, and causing the dog 
acute discomfort. Whisk up your soap- 
suds in the tub, skim off the top layer, 
and make a ruff of suds around the dog’s 
neck. This is a method for getting rid 
of possible fleas. They can’t leap for-, 
ward into the facial area to frighten 
the dog; instead, they're propelled by 
the suds down the dog’s back and into 
the wash water. 


The next step is the actual washing 
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process. Don't wash the dog’s face while 
he’s in the tub as it’s best to keep water 
away from his eyes and muzzle. He may 
turn around to see what’s going on, but 
try to discourage him from licking the 
suds—even though they may look edible, 
a little dog’s tummy may not welcome 
this delicacy. Massaging by hand is the 
best way to chase away embedded dirt; 
some people use a brush or sponge, but 
actually your hands are more comfort- 
ing and relaxing to the dog. If your 
attitude and motions are sure and care- 
ful, your dog won't be nervous or un- 
easy. 


Now take a soft washcloth and gently 
wash the dog’s face, being very careful 
around the eyes and muzzle; rinse with 
a soft damp cloth. Next rinse him all 
over with lukewarm water; a pailful will 
be about enough for rinsing. Then un- 
plug his ears and wrap him up in a 
thick bath towel. Use one towel as a 
blotter and a second one for actual mas- 
saging. Your dog won't catch cold if you 
give him a brisk rubdown—or, as real 
anti-cold insurance, make use of either 
a portable room heater or a hair dryer. 


After your pet has had his bath, freshen 
his collar and leash. Very often doggy 
odor comes from a soiled collar or har- 
ness. Use stiff soapsuds on a brush and 
scrub each piece thoroughly. Rinse and 
wipe the accessories and then place them 
to dry in a good current of air. Always 
check to make sure the dog’s license or 
identification tag is clean and clearly 
visible. It’s important to see that this 
“label” is securely fastened to his collar 
or harness. 


If you're lucky, your pet may stay — 


away from dirt for about ten minutes. 
Then for those priceless ten minutes, 
at least, he'll be the best and cleanest 
looking dog in your neighborhood. It’s 
at this point that you'll probably need 
a bath, too! 


Use warm, not hot, soapsuds. Lather with your hands—steady and sure, working 


the fur. Then a soft brush or sponge for a second suds-down. Sweep suds from neck 


into 


to tip of tail. Wash pads of feet. Then gently wipe his face with soft cloth and a bit 


of suds; wipe it with clean damp cloth. Then rinse in tub of clean water or pour a 
of lukewarm water over him. 


A cuddly towel will do the drying trick. Wrap your pup in a thick bath towel 


to 
excess water. Keep him out of a draft or wind. Then use a fresh towel to rub 


down. Be thorough, quick, efficient, and kind. A brisk rubdown will keep him 
catching cold. 
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Farmer Animaland 


Cony 


By Henry H. Graham 


je little mounds of drying grass 
one sees on shale rock slides in the 
mountains have always intrigued me. 
These, of course, are the work of the 
nimble little rock cony, which is really 
the farmer of the animal kingdom. He 
makes hay when the sun shines just like 
any good farmer. 


The cony is a tailless rodent, usually 
about seven inches in length and looks 
like a cross between a rabbit and a 
guinea pig. He is also known as the 
pika, rock rabbit, little chief hare, tail- 
less hare and whistling rabbit, names 


which vary over the localities he in- 
habits. 


I decided to become better acquainted 
with this fleet-footed tiny creature that 
usually loses no time in whisking out 
of sight whenever danger threatens. I 
knew where a lot of the cony’s hay 
mounds were located so one sunny 
afternoon I walked to the scene. 


I was just in time to see Mr. Cony 
disappear into a space between some 
rocks. After waiting fully fifteen minutes 
he poked a shy head into the open air 
and looked in all directions. Soon he 
ventured out farther and farther. Then 
it happened. The shadow of a big hawk 
flying overhead frightened him back into 
his den, and I saw no more of him that 


day. 


But I was persistent. The very next 
morning I visited the scene again and 
before long Mr. Cony again showed him- 
self. This time, as before, he darted 
beneath the huge pile of rocks, but did 
not wait so long as yesterday to reap- 
pear. Even though I ies 3 in plain 
sight he did not flee. He did act timid, 
however, and as I cautiously approached 
him he backed away. I felt that I was 
making progress because he did not 
retreat into his den unless I came very 
close to him. 


Day after day, I tried to make friends 
with this shy, wilderness creature. And 
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I was rewarded. On the fifth day after 
I began my friendship campaign, he 
evidently felt he could trust me for he 
edged his way directly up to me and 
took a few blades of grass from my 
hand. However, he was not completely 
unafraid for he immediately backed up 
about ten feet and sat contentedly 
munching his food, all the while main- 
taining a sharp vigilance for furred and 
feathered enemies. 


For two weeks I enjoyed the com- 
pany of Mr. Cony, who seemed to have 
lost all fear of me, although had I tried 
to touch him or pick him up, he would 
never again have trusted me. As the 
days ees I noticed that the dry 
mounds of grass, looking like miniature 
haystacks, grew steadily smaller. Mr. 
Cony was carrying the wild hay, a bit 
at a time, into his burrow so that he 
would have plenty of nourishing food 
during the long, cold winters that des- 
cended early on this mountain country. 
Like all wild creatures he did not want 
to be hungry, especially at a time when 
there was little or no opportunity to ob- 
tain more food. 


Finally the wild hay disappeared com- 
pletely and I felt sure that Mr. Cony had 
stored a sufficient amount to last him 
a long time. 


A good part of each summer is de- 
voted by the cony to snipping off blades 
of wild grass and piling them into 
mounds to be ripened by the sun. He 
works hard at this job and does not stop 
until convinced that he has enough hay 
to meet his needs. He knows it will be 


a long time from autumn to spring and 
doesn't want to be caught short. 


Since my experience in making friends 
with Mr. Cony, my interest in this shy 
little fellow has greatly increased and I 
have often observed him at work and 
at play in the shadows of the high peaks 
of the Rockies. 

I learned that one of the cony’s most 
relentless enemies is the eagle, and when 
it is attacked by this bird, the little ani- 
mal retreats to its shelter in the rocky 
crevices. There he practices his art of 
ventriloquism in squeaking tones. The 
eagle hunts in vain as each time the 
cony’s voice seems to come from a dif- 
ferent place. 


I believe that Mr. Cony is the only 
mammal who can throw his voice in 
this way, but he only practices this de- 
ception when he is extremely alarmed 
by the presence of one of his enemies. 


As I intimated this little animal is a 
strict vegetarian, his food consisting of 
berries, goldenrod, fireweed and grasses 
which he collects industriously, dries in 
the sun and then carries away for storing 
near his home. By watching carefully 
I soon made out the well-worn paths 
formed by constant trips to and from 
the cony’s hay fields. 


As a vegetarian, Mr. Cony has two 
pairs of incisors without a cutting edge 
and munches his food with a horizontal 
motion of the jaws. Another protection 
against his enemies is his coloration 
which runs from a pinkish hue to buff 
to slate and blends with his rocky back- 
ground. 
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By Clyde E. Redinger 


OMMY’S allergy to cow’s milk made 
the purchase of a goat mandatory. 
Heretofore this most maligned of all 
farm animals had been just a smelly, tin- 
can-eating importation of foreign born 
Americans, as far as we were concerned. 
What a pleasant surprise we were to 
have! When I brought home Beauty, a 
completely odorless doe, her affectionate 
responses and gentle ways at once en- 
deared her to the family. 

Never was a pet more meticulous 
about her food. As much as she loved 
alfalfa hay she preferred hunger to eat- 
ing any that had fallen to the ground. 
She begged for rolled barley and goat 
pellets, but refused to touch them if 
they came from a bin where a mouse 
had been. Tidbits such as slices of 
bread were always welcome, but if we 
took a bite first, she would have none of 
that particular slice. 

Mischief was part of her make-up and 
she loved to frolic with us. The game 
she preferred was a tug-of-war in re- 
verse—that is, I would get down on all 
fours and with our heads together we 
would each try to push the other back- 
ward. I lost interest one day when she 
took two steps back then a jump for- 
ward. That wasn't fair! At milking 
time she would nuzzle my ear and to 
little Tommy’s delight I would repeat 
to him the nonsensical “secrets” she had 
“whispered” to me. One evening her 
muddy feet were mute evidence that she 
had been AWOL. As I milked her I 
asked reprovingly, “Beauty, where have 
you been?” She paused in her cud- 
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chewing, solemnly put her nose to my 
cheek and spat a cherry pit into my ear, 
as if to say, “Why, I just went down in 
the cherry orchard!” 

Six-year-old Tommy insisted on taking 
her for a walk on a tether. Promptly, 
she began walking on her hind legs to 
frighten him and failing in that butted 
him in the chest, knocking him flat in a 
blackberry thicket. He came out laugh- 
ing and dared her to do it again. After 
a few attempts, she acknowledged his 
leadership and thenceforth they romped 
together joyously wherever Tommy 
chose to take her. 

To wean her newborn kids, we brought 
them to the garage. Each day we were 
more captivated by their cunning ways. 
Soon they were graduated to a large box 
in the utility room then the kitchen and 
finally to the living room where they 
took turns sharing space on my lap. But 
there we had to call a halt. 


Beauty’s two little “cherubs” peer mischievously around the corner. 


Though enclosed by a five foot fence, 
Beauty seemed to go and come at will 
and I was unable to guess how, until 
one day I secretly watched from a crack 
in the barn. After assuring herself that 
the coast was clear, she backed a couple 
of steps and soared over the fence as 
gracefully as a deer. 

Probably no farm animal gives so 
much in return for so little. A wisp of 
alfalfa, a little grain, and a handful of 
leaves or roses for a salad now and then 
and she is content. Beauty cost us less 
than the dog and developed into a pet’ 
just as affectionate and intelligent. She 
lavishly paid her way with four quarts 
of delicious milk daily. We tested sev- 
eral prejudiced friends and all were re- 
luctantly forced to admit they could not 
distinguish between the taste of her milk 
and homogenized milk from a cow. 
Prejudice is usually based on ignorance 
of facts. 
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The Recovery Ward, where patients are prepared for, and watched over after, surgery. 


Hello Out There! 


URIOUS about our Hospital? We 
® can tell by the thousands of visitors 
that pour through our doors every year 
that many of you are interested to see 
just how an animal hospital is run; so 
for those of you who can come to see us, 
we conduct regular tours through the 
Angell Memorial. 

But there must be many of you who 
cannot come visit us, prevented by sick- 
ness, lack of time, or by the distance 
between us. Yet, you want to know, 
too. That’s why we are presenting these 
photographs; so you can see where our 
doctors and nurses work, and the facili- 
ties they use to help our animal patients 


regain their health. 

First, we have a picture of our spic- 
and-span Recovery Ward, Jocated in the 
Surgical Suite of Angell Memorial. Here 
animal patients are prepared for surgery 
by trained technicians, who also must 
maintain a close watch over animals 
recovering from anesthesia. Unusual 
changes in a patient's color, respiration, 
or temperature might mean trouble and 
the alert attendants are quick to summon 
the nearest doctor, if necessary. The 
cages here are rubber-tiled, and the en- 
tire Suite is air-conditioned and _bril- 
liantly illuminated with fluorescent 


tubing. 


Newly renovated Ward L, where Nurses Margaret Robinson and Evelyn Desroschers are 

shown studying the doctors’ instructions for each patient before administering the pre- 

scribed treatment. At the right, visiting with one of the patients, is Mr. Joseph P. 
Mooney, our National Field Secretary. 
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Organized chaos is the state of Ward | at 
this time. Shown going over the renova- 
tion plans with one of the construction 
crew is (right) Mr. J. Robert Smith, 
Assistant to our President. 


When the animals have sufficiently 
recovered from the effects of anesthesia, 
they are returned to the regular convales- 
cent wards, such as new Ward L, created 
from what were formerly Wards L and 
M. Completely renovated and up-to- 
date, this ward contains 52 steel-and- 
formica cages, with wooden framing 
behind the formica to help keep the 
patients warm. Eight-foot fluorescent 
fixtures take care of the general lighting 
of the ward, but the cages of the lower 
tier, usually in the shadows, are individ- 
ually lighted. Special drains and a large 
flushometer in the floor keep this ward 
free from odor and facilitate cleaning 
of the cages. 

Incidentally, this handsome, new Ward 
L is waiting for a donor, for whom it 
will be named. A suitable bronze plaque 
commemorating the donor's 
will be placed on the wall. Please ad- 
dress your inquiries to our President, 
Dr. Eric H. Hansen, or to Mr. Joseph 
P. Mooney, our National Field Secretary. 
Both can be reached at Society head- 
quarters, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
15. 

Our third photo shows Ward I in the 
process of being rejuvenated. When 
completed, this Ward will have 51 steel- 
and-formica cages and spacious exercise 
areas, as well as built-in facilities for 
such special treatments as saline injec- 
tions, etc. All this was made possible 
by a bequest from our late g friend 
and Honorary Vice-President, Mrs. Con- 
rad P. Hatheway, to whom the renovated 
ward will be dedicated. 

We hope you have enjoyed these brief 
glimpses of what goes on inside the An- 
gell Memorial Animal Hospital, largest 
animal hospital in the world. 
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Tribute to 


L IS with profound regret that we an- 
nounce the recent death of Miss 
Dorothea Clark, formerly a_ science 
teacher in the Springfield, Massachusetts, 
schools, and for many years a dis- 
tinguished teacher on the staff of our 
American Humane Education Society. 

Although the loss of her sight in her 
later years meant that Miss Clark had 
to give up teaching science for the City 
of Springfield, it in no way impaired 
her effectiveness as a member of our 
Society’s staff. She studied Braille and, 
aided by her many friends in the Spring- 
field school system, was able to carry 
on in Humane Education, influencing 


Teacher 


countless teachers and children. Hers 
was a personality of simplicity, sincerity 
and forthrightness. 

Dr. Sanders, Superintendent of the 
Springfield public schools, has announced 
the appointment of a full-time teacher 
to continue Miss Clark’s program, to 
provide at all age-levels a better under- 
standing and appreciation of nature with 
its many animals. 

As Miss Clark has often said, feelings 
of kindness and justice to all living crea- 
tures are fundamental to education. It 
is a fitting memorial to Miss Clark that 
Dr. Sanders recognizes the significance 
of her teaching. 


—Boston Record-American Photo 
By Roland Oxton 
“Won't they give you time off for good 
behavior?” wisecracks one of our patients 
at Angell Memorial to another. 


We Need All the Old Blankets and Sheets You Can Find 


LEASE help us. Our supply of old 
blankets and sheets, used for bedding 
in the Hospital cages, is nearly ex- 
hausted. We urgently need large quan- 
tities of discarded wool, linen and cotton 
cloth, such as may be stored away in 
your trunks or closets and forgotten. 
We use enormous amounts of bedding 


Off the Record 


Reports from Our Agents 


BLIVIOUS of possible consequenc- 

es, a man in central Massachusetts 
was observed to have put broken glass 
around a hedge bordering his grounds 
to keep animals away. Our local agent 
pointed out the danger of serious injury 
to animals and children in the neighbor- 
hood and explained to the offender that 
he must not do anything to cause suffer- 
ing to an animal, or our agent would 
have to bring him into court. Further- 
more, if children should be hurt, the 
person who put out such a menace de- 
liberately would be liable to a lawsuit. 
Considerably wiser, the man picked up 
every bit of glass in the presence of our 
officer and assured him he would put 
no more of it around. 

While checking a railroad yard, 
another alert agent spotted useless ven- 
tilating doors, with broken hinges and 
building material piled against them 
cutting off all air, on animal pens. He 
contacted the yard superintendent who 
promptly corrected the situation. 
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every week. Some of it can be laun- 
dered and re-used, but much bedding 
must be burned, especially after use in 
wards where highly contagious diseases, 
such as distemper, are treated. To pro- 
jos maximum care and comfort for our 

poo ona we must have help from 
our friends now and often in the future! 


Do you have discarded material of 
this kind that you can spare? Perhaps 
your neighbors do. We sincerely hope 
you will send or bring all that you can 
find to our Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
15, Massachusetts. Every package will 
be most gratefully aan 


—Haverhill (Mass.) Gazette Staff Photo 


One of the pleasant duties of an agent include awarding our SPCA medal in such 

cases as this. John Zagranis, Jr., of Merrimac, Massachusetts, examines the medal he 

has just received from John T. Brown, our Essex county agent, for rescuing “Treve,” 

16-month-old collie, from drowning early this year. Left to right are Norma LePelley, 

owner of Treve; Zagranis; Agent Brown; and Police Chief Maurice Carey, who directed 
the rescue operations. 
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“Mmmm—! just love my kitty!” 


“Mac” Is a Hero 


By Nancy Simonson (8) 


M* LITTLE sister Milette is sick and I have been reading 
stories out of OUR DUMB ANIMALS to her. Milette 
wants you to put in this little story about our dogs. 

Our Dad works on a ranch and we live by a river. Some- 
times we go swimming. “Penny” comes with us, too. She 
is a funny dog. She swims across the river. Every time we 
come near her, she will jump on us. 

Before we got Penny, we had a dog named Mac. He was 
a big St. Bernard. One day, Mac was with Milette. Some 
men were working on a tank. It was full of water. After 
awhile, Milette started to go over there. She wanted to sail 
her new boat. Mac acted quickly. He ran over there and 
started to push her away. He saved her from drowning. Mac 
was born November 12, 1950. He died from some disease 
on August 5, 1953. 


Singing for Their Supper 
By Manuel Davis (11) 
EAR my house there are rosebushes where the birds 
N come and sing. I put out fresh water in a bowl and 
throw bread crumbs to them. When my dog scares them 


away they still come back and sing. They thank me with 
songs. 
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Taking Care of My Honey 
By Kenneth Segura (7) 
HAVE a puppy. Her name is Honey. I feed her once a 
day and give her a bath every two weeks. One day she 


came home, limping. I noticed that she had cut her leg. I 
bandaged it so she wouldn't get dirt in it. 


I 


What They Would Say 


By Janet Whelan (11) 


I am a bird; 

Plesae let me fly. 
Don’t shoot me down, 
As I wing by. 


I am a deserted cat; 

You made me wild, you see. 

You left me alone and went away, 
Now my home is in a tree. 


I am a grieving fawn, 

And here is the reason: 

You shot my mother and father 
Out of season. 


I am an orphan dog, but 

I would still have my Mon and Pop, 
If only you hadn't been speeding 
And had the courtesy to stop. 


If all the birds and beasts could talk 
This is what they would say, 

“Please be kind to us 

“In every little way.” 


My Best Friend 


By Jose Roderiques (9) 


he YOU know who my best friend is? My best friend 
is a dog. When I lived on Cottage Street, he fol- 
lowed me everywhere I went. Early in the morning he cried 
for me. Every time he cried, we gave him a bone. 

One day it was raining and thundering in the middle of 
the night. He was scratching at my door, so I had to get 
up and open it. We put a blanket over him and let him 
sleep in the house the rest of the night. Now I’ve moved 
downtown, I let him sleep in the dog house when he comes. 
If I'm not home, he cries. That's my friend. 
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Canine Contralto 


By Eugene Faveret (11) 


Spot’s daily matinee performance. 


I HAVE a dalmatian dog named Spot. Every day at 2:15, 
Spot sits up and sings in front of the radio. When they 
mention the Perry Mason program, she starts to sing with the 
Tide advertisement. Her voice varies from high to low tones. 
I think she is wonderful. 

We have been getting your magazines and I think it is a 
very good book about the animals’ lives. 


I See a Bear 


By Bertha R. Hudelson 


HERE? There (below). To find out what kind of 
bear, take the underlined letters in the following poem 
and arrange them in the right order. 


This bear is the only kind 
That can climb a tree; 

Its spine is arched, its eyes are poor 
And thus it cannot see 

So very far. “Clown of the Woods,” 
Men call it, for it plays 

More than other bears, and it 
Has friendly funny ways. 


To check your answer, turn the page upside down. 
ay} :JoMsUY ) 


August 1955 


ANSWERS TO JULY PUZZLE: Across;—1. umbrella, 7. per, 


8. by, 9. eggs, 11. la, 12. lion, 14. ladder. Down;—1. up, 2. 
me, 3. bread, 4. eagle, 5. lb., 6. ay, 10. sir, 11. La., 13. no. 


My Doggi 
By Gayle H. Zagoren (10) 
My doggie had a tail, 
My doggie had two ears; 
And when my doggie died 
I shed many, many ears. 


2. Sound. 
3. Like. 
6. DesTiny. 


8 <> 
BEHoLo. 
10. “To BxiST. 


Answer to Puzzle Will Appear Next Month 
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Jerry (the sly one!) with his master Johnnie. 


Jerry's Secret 


RRY, of mixed ancestry, but with 

conspicuous “wire” characteristics, 
was a dog of strong and independent 
mind. Though affectionate and well- 
trained, he still loved to sleep on the 
living-room sofa whenever he could con- 
trive to do so. 

Each night he went to bed in his 
basket in the bathroom. The last mem- 
ber of the family to retire gave Jerry 
his good-night pat and closed the door. 

One night, a guest left the door open. 
Jerry's young master, Johnnie, discovered 
the fact when, waking just before day- 
break, he found Jerry’s basket empty. 
No doubt about Jerry's whereabouts! 
Should he call him, Johnnie wondered, 


By Mary S. Thomas 


and risk waking the family, or should 
he slip down and coax him softly up- 
stairs? Sleepily he decided that, at this 
late hour, Jerry might as well finish the 
night where he was. 

Half an hour later Johnnie’s alarm 
went off. Trying to get his eyes open, 
he heard the faint tick, tick of Jerry’s 
small feet coming up the stairs. Sure 
enough, when Johnnie got up, there was 
Jerry in his basket, snuggled down as if 
he had spent the whole night there. 

Investigation revealed a warm spot 
and a few white hairs on the sofa, but 
no one told Jerry about them. The 
family agreed that his wit had earned 
him the right to his secret. 


Robin 


EVENTEEN summers spent in the 

foothills of the Blue Ridge have 
brought us many interesting wild life 
experiences, such as the rearing of 
“Robbi.” 

Mother Robin chose a high limb of 
our locust tree to build her nest that 
year. Intuition led me beneath the 
nest after an all night rain, and there, 
drenched and apparently lifeless, lay 
little Robbi. What sparse down he had 
was clinging to him in wet clumps, ex- 
posing most of his little body. I picked 
him up and carried him to the house for 
disposal, but detecting a faint sign of 
life, I wrapped him in a woolen scarf 
and put him near the kitchen stove. 

In a short time he was quite dry and 
making an attempt to sit up in his 
woolen nest. I force-fed him some egg 
yolk slightly moistened with a little milk 
several times during that day. 

In the evening, we put him in a basket 
and hung it on a branch as close to the 
nest as possible. When he heard his 
mother’s voice, scolding one of our cats, 
he made a great outcry, and, although 
Mother Robin showed much excitement 
at his cries, she made no attempt to ap- 
proach and feed him, as we had hoped. 

Robbi spent the éntire next day in 
the basket, but the only result was a 
great to-do from Mother Robin when- 
ever I climbed the ladder to give him 
some food, which he now took greedily. 
In a day or two he greeted my footsteps 
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By Edith D. Stapleton 


or the sound of my voice with a series 
of loud squawks. He was soon hopping 
to the edge of the basket and, in due 
time, daring a short, exploratory flight 
to my shoulder or the top of my head. 

He thrived on a diet of hard-cooked 
egg yolk, canned dog and cat food, 
boiled whiting, a little spaghetti now 
and then, raspberries, fresh tomato, raw 
hamburg, threads of cooked beef, and 
an occasional earthworm—with which I 
was now and then rewarded after dig- 
ging up most of our 65 acres. 

All this time, Robbi had made no 
attempt to tackle the wide, open spaces. 
Since we were leaving on a trip in 
six days, I finally put him on a branch 
of the locust tree and watched while he 
waxed bolder and bolder. Egged on by 
a flock of warblers, he flew to another 
tree and then into the woods. I feared 
it might be the last we had seen of him, 
but some time later I found him in his 
basket on the branch. 

From then on, whenever he tired of 
life in the treetops (or perhaps he was 
driven by the inner man!), he returned 
to the basket or to any spot where I 
might happen to be. He followed me 
about like a puppy, swooping down out 
of nowhere onto my head, his favorite 
perch. A call of “Robbi!” brought him 
to me anywhere, at any time, no matter 
how many people were present. 

His daily ablutions were a joy to he- 
hold; Robbi was so exuberant about his 


bath. Apparently overjoyed, he would 
hop in and out, uttering the little chirps 
with which he answered every word di- 
rected to him. 

The morning of our departure arrived, 
and with heavy heart we faced the pros- 
pect of bidding him goodbye. He 
seemed to sense something unusual, for 
I could not get him “out of my hair” 
all morning. As he perched on m 
finger, wet from his bath, I kissed him 
goodbye, and commanded him to the 
care of Him who “careth for all things, 
both great and small”, and prayed that 
all would go well with him, that the 
worms would be more abundant, and 
that he would survive to greet us on our 
return. 


Yes, we have 


No More Bound Volumes 


We are now completely sold out 
of Bound Volumes of Our Dums 
ANIMALS, thanks to our readers’ over- 
whelming response. 


We truly regret that we can no 
longer fill any orders for any editions 
until the 1955 volume is ready for 
sale in December, 1955. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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L-NEW FORMULA 


FOOD 


eNEW TASTE APPEAL 


WANTED: BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Book publisher will be happy to read your manu- 
script on any subject. Intelligent editing, aggressive 
promotion campaign, a fair, honest, cooperative 
contract if your work is acceptable. Write, or mail 
your manuscript directly, without obiigation. 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Attention—Mr. Lindley 489 Fifth Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


CHAS. M. COX CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 
177 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Write for location of your nearest dealer. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in 
mind that the corporate title of our 
Society is “Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that 
it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and 
that it has no connection with any other 
similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for 
the benefit of the Angell Memorial Ani- 
mal Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital,” as the Hos- 
pitals are not incorporated but are 
the property of that Society and are 
conducted by it. FORM OF BE- 
QUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachuseits Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals (or to the American Humane 
Education Society), the sum of ........ 
dollars (or, if other property, de 
scribe the property). 


The Society’s address is 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Infor- 
mation and advice will be given gladly. 


O 


CALL OR WRITE 
MASS. S. P.C. A. 
180 LONGWOOD AVE. 
BOSTON 15, MASS. 


by the rotection 


TEL. LO 6-6100 Lost dogs are a problem we've been trying to solve for years. 

First, we developed the Dog Identification Kit (now on sale 
NOs for 50c each) to help owners fully describe their pets to searchers, 
and the Kit is a valuable safeguard—as far as it goes. 


However, our newly established DOG IDENTITY BUREAU and the numbered 
tags we sell for 50c enlarge this protection by helping the finder of a dog locate the 
owner. Easily attached to your dog’s collar by an S-shaped hook, these brass tags have 
“Call or write the Mass. SPCA” on them, with our address, phone number, and another 
number, permanently assigned to your dog. This is listed in the Bureau files with your 

name, address, and phone number, making the identification of stray dogs simple and 
sure. If your dog should lose his Tac, we'll furnish a duplicate for only 25c. Above all, 
do not let your dog out of the house without his collar and Tac. 


Order your Doc Ipent1Ty Tac today—and your Identification Kit, to, if you don’t 
have one. Send just fifty cents (check or money order) for each Krr or Tac you want 


to the Dog Identity Bureau, Massachusetts SPCA, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 


P. S. Be sure to notify the Bureau if: (1) you change your address, (2) your 
dog changes owners or dies, or (3) you wish to put the tag on a different dog. 


Since 1832 RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. OR 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
une Lit 500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Su ting A Ann i 

Local—Suburban—Distant Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1.00 


Met 


IF NOT—If you are a new friend who has no subscription to - 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS, this is your chance to subscribe 
for a whole year (12 issues) at 1/3 off our regular price 
of $1.50. Yes, we now offer new subscriptions for only 
one dollar! 


IF SO—If you are what we like to call an old friend, we offer 
you this opportunity to save money and yet send this maga- 
zine where you think it is needed and wanted. You may 
order any number of new subscriptions at just one dollar 
apiece! 

OFFER GOOD ONLY ON ORDERS RECEIVED BEFORE 
THE END OF AUGUST, 1955. 
ACT NOW! 
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SIZE: The same as last year, a handy 4%” x 64”. Each 
requires only 3c First Class, or 2c Third Class (unsealed ) 
postage. 

PRICE: Only $1.00 for a box of ten with mailing en- 
velopes. Sorry, sold only in boxes of ten. 


MINIMUM ORDER ACCEPTED: 


DISCOUNTS: 10% off on all orders for 1,000 or more 
calendars at one time. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS ALLOWED ONLY TO ANI- 
MAL PROTECTION SOCIETIES: (Please note that 
these orders must be written on the Society's letterhead 


and be for Society use, not for the use of individuals asso- 
ciated with it.) 


10% discount on orders from 100 to 1,000 
15% discount on orders from 1,010 to 3,000 
20% discount on orders from 3,010 to 5,000 
25%) discount on orders from 5,010 to 12,000 

30% discount on orders from 12,010 up. 


One box. 


Also, please remember that discounts are not cumu- 
lative. Separate orders are entitled only to the discount 
their size warrants. 


We hope you are ready to write your order on the coupon 
at the right and rush it off to us. 


Gives you.... 


@ just a faint idea of the attrac- 
tive pictures on the remaining 
twelve pages. 

® confidence that here is a gift 
and Christmas card combined 
that friends will appreciate all 
year round. 
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IMPRINT SERVICE: Available only till October 15 
on orders of 100 or more calendars per imprint. A two- 
line imprint of your choice (name & greeting, address, or 
slogan, etc.) will be printed on both sides of the flap 
which projects below the other pages for an extra charge 
of $3.00 for the first hundred, but only $1.00 for each 
additional hundred (or fraction thereof). No discount 


is allowable on imprint charges. Imprinted calendars 
are NOT boxed. 


ORDER BLANK: Please give additional names & ad- 
dresses on another piece of paper, if you are ordering for 
others. 


CALENDARS 
Massachusetts SPCA 
180 Longwood Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. 


I enclose my check for $...... in payment of ....... Animal 
Calendars. 

PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 


WE CANNOT GUARANTEE DELIVERY FOR CHRISTMAS MAILING ON ORDERS RECEIVED AFTER NOV. 1, 1955 


New /} i7 ~ 
| 
ee Wording of imprint ‘see IMPRINT SERVICE paragraph above) 
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